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SHOPPING CENTERS— LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP! 


By J. C. Nichols, Kansas City, Mo. 


Chairman, Community Builders’ Council, Urban Land Institute 


There is today a wide-spread movement developing in cities throughout the country for the building of 


outlying shopping centers. 
ping centers without proper suppo 
builders. 


The First Shopping Center 


The J. C. Nichols Company built its 
first shopping center in the Country 
Club District of Kansas City forty-one 
years ago. There were eight shops in 
this group and they were at the end of 
the carline. For many years they were 
quite prosperous. Included in this 
group were a drugstore, beauty parlor, 
grocery store, etc. 

When the carline later was extended 
quite a way further out, trade fell off 
immediately, and this center and the 
shops therein have never since even 
paid their way. 

Since this first group of shops, we 
have built and now own ten shopping 
centers, (all in the Country Club Dis- 
trict) and are now constructing our 
eleventh center. Altogether we have 
approximately 500 tenants. 


Today's Construction Costs 


Just recently we completed a check 
on the income less all carrying charges 
in each of these centers. We found 
that only our two large centers, 
Country Club Plaza and 63rd and 
Brookside, would carry themselves on 
today’s cost of construction. In other 
words, the rentals we are receiving on 
all the other eight centers (varying in 
size from eight shops to twenty-five 
shops) would not begin to justify the 
reproduction costs of these buildings 
today. 

It was particularly demonstrated that 
it is very difficult to make any center 
with only eight or ten shops pay its 
way. 

Many of these centers are half a mile 
to one mile from any other shopping 
center; some of them have 1,000 more 
families that could be considered in 
their immediate trade territory, and 
some of them are even on important 
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resulting in 


trade territory 
highways reaching out into consider- 


able additional trade territory. 


The Tributary Area 


In the Community Builders’ Council 
we have at times indicated there 
should be at least 500 families to justify 
the erection of a small shopping center. 
I am becoming very much concerned 
that this may be misleading when you 
consider the returns you have to get on 
today’s high costs, to justify the erec- 
tion of such a group of shops. You 
may be able to get tenants who think 
they can pay the rents, but I am afraid 
that experience may show that they 
cannot prosper and they will not be 
able to continue to pay the rents 
agreed upon. 

In the recent Community Builders’ 
Council meeting in Chicago, I became 
concerned when a very large number 
of developers throughout the country 
brought their shopping center plans 
to our Council for criticism. I am 
very much afraid that the trade in 
some of these localities will not justify 
the erection of some of the shopping 
centers that were discussed. Perhaps 
we have not laid as much stress as we 
should on the many factors which 
should be considered before making an 
investment in a group of shop build- 
ings. 

Competing Centers 

Of course, the distance from a com- 
peting center is always important. 
Easy access by roadway; public trans- 
portation; available walk-in trade, etc., 
should all be given careful study. The 
possibility of future nearby competition 
should be weighed carefully. The as- 
surance of continued growth of the 
number of families in the area to be 
served by the shopping center should 
be conservatively estimated. The buy- 
ing power per family should be consid- 
ered. The difficulty of competing with 


If carried too far, it seems to me there is a grave danger of many misplaced shop- 
very 
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the well-established downtown business 
district or with business sub-centers 
throughout the city has a critical bear- 
ing on the success of your shops. 


Store Types 

The ability to get shops of the right 
type with proper tenants and good lines 
of mechandise must be considered. In 
starting a small shopping center it is 
difficult to get tenants who can afford 
to do a lot of advertising, which fact 
their ability to compete with 
older centers. It is extremely impor- 
tant, if possible, to get some branches 
of well-established stores who are daily 
advertisers in leading newspapers, and 
have an agreement with them that they 
will list the name of your particular 
center in all their general advertising. 
Also, it is frequently difficult in start- 
ing a small new center to get a type of 
tenant who really has the financial 
means to go through the pioneering 
stage. 


lessens 


String Business Condemned 

It has been my opinion for years that 
if you take all outlying shopping cen- 
ters in all of our large cities throughout 
the country and consider their income 
and expenses, you would find that the 
average has not paid an income on the 
investment as a whole. This is particu- 
larly true of long string street type of 
business development where you may 
find a particular tenant on a strategic 
corner who is paying a satisfactory 
rent, but when you consider the ex- 
perience all up and down the street, 
you will find it is often a very sad story 
as to the average of all such property. 


Turnover 


Then, too, the turnover in these small 
initial centers frequently is very great. 
You will have a larger percentage of 

(Continued on Page 3) 








Plan-iterial . . . 


Democracy and the Community 


The importance of the local Community in our national life has never been 
better summarized than in an address by Dr. Harold W. Dodds, President of 
Princeton University, given at the Conference of the National Council on Com- 
munity Improvement in Washington in May. A portion of his remarks follows: 





“My thesis is the simple one, that unless both local government and com- 
munity civic activities of a non-governmental character are continued in full 
vigor and effectiveness, democracy in any accurate sense of the term will vanish 
before we know it is gone. 

“After many generations in which our liberties seemed secure for all time 
western civilization has to face and resolve again the old problem of the right 
balance between government and liberty; or in other words, how to reconcile 
authority and freedom. 


Weakened Federalism 


“It is no shock to remind you that the history of the past twenty-five years 
has been featured by great expansion in the size and scope of government. The 
reasons are many. In some respects this expansion has been due to the same 
causes as the development of big business. It is also clear that the enlarged 
coverage of government has been accompanied by marked centralization of power 
in the national government and weakening of the principle of federalism. It is 
likewise well known that the trend to centralization has been featured by aug- 
mentation of administrative power in the governmental system and correspond- 
ing weakening of the role of the legislature and courts. 

“Along with this has grown up a new tendency to idealize the state as some- 
thing almost if not entirely supernatural, to entrust to it many responsibilities 
that were formerly in the hands of individuals and private associations. The 
state is no longer viewed universally as the ‘Great Adjustor’ among conflicting 
interests of individuals who do the work and supply the motive power; but as 
the positive agent whose duty is to step out and affirmatively supply the con- 
ditions of the ‘Good Life.’ (This was also the philosophy of Mussolini and his 
‘Corporative State,’ as well as Hitler’s view.) The shift has been from govern- 
ment as the great adjustor to government as the great provider. 


Overdoing Bigness 


“Now, we all know that ‘bigness’ can be overdone in business as well as in 
government. Candor compels us to recognize that a business can be too big for 
its own economy and efficiency, as well as for the national welfare. Not all the 
great mergers of the past brought corresponding manufacturing economies al- 
though profits were made by the financiers who engineered them. 

“In the same manner, those social planners who assume that the more the 
central government takes over the work of smaller units the more efficiently it 
will be done, are often making the same mistake, a more serious mistake because 
of the element of power involved since the force of government exceeds that 
which any other human agency exerts. 

“Nevertheless, there is no point in denying the economies of large scale 
production in many industries, while still striving to maintain small business as 
necessary to a democracy, for social and political reasons as well as economic. 
Nor is there any point in denying the place of big government—I mean govern- 
ment on a national scale—in this day of technology and engineering. But it must 
be remembered that when the technological advantages of large scale production 
dictate the units of any industry be big and thus relatively few, new questions 
of fair competition and price control arise, i.e., questions of power and how to 
control it in a free enterprise economy. But the point to remember is that the 
same is true in government, only more important because of the greater power 
of government and the more serious results of abuse of that power. . . . 

“There is one important aspect to government that we tend to overlook these 
days. It is that, basically, government is force incarnate. It is thus set apart 
from all other forms of social organization by the simple fact that it possesses 
a legal and moral monopoly on power over the lives and property of people, 
and tolerates no competition. In international affairs its right to exert force is 
expressed ultimately in war; in domestic affairs its force culminates in its power 
of imprisonment and death. If thoughtlessly we permit government to become 
so all-embracing that we cannot comprehend it, or if (Continued on Page 3) 
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ENCLAVE CITIES 


Thirteen cities in as many metropoli- 
tan areas, and representing nine states, 
are hosts to a total of tweny-nine muni- 
cipalities completely or substantially 
surrounded or closed off by them, ac- 
cording to an article in the May 1948 
National Municipal Review, by Richard 
C. Spencer, formerly of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Census. Two of these cities 
have, in addition, unincorporated area 
within their borders. Three more en- 
velop unincorporated area only. 

This represents the 
dilemma which faces the central city 
which has at least made the attempt to 
consolidate its urban area within the 
limits of its state law. The other side 
of the dilemma is the city which often 
has not taken full advantage of state 
law and 
clave city completely encircled by in- 
corporated towns. Both are absurd 
situations which can and should be 
remedied by enlightened state action. 
The city is a public utility in the broad- 


one side of 


now finds itself to be an en- 


est sense. It has long been recognized 
that public utilities in the same metro- 
politan area can not continue to operate 


successfully on a competitive basis. 


Order Your Handbook 


There are less than 200 copies of the 
COMMUNITY BUILDERS HANDBOOK re- 
maining from the first edition. Orders 
are still being accepted so get yours in 
immediately. Price $12.00—First copy 
to members $8.00. 
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DEMOCRACY AND THE 
COMMUNITY 


(Continued from Page 2) 


the power of government becomes so 
centralized and so removed from the 
people that citizens cannot participate 
in it actively, it follows that we cannot 
control it and freedom vanishes. The 
further you remove the center of grav- 
ity of government from the homes of 
the people the more irresponsible it can 
pecome. 

“This monopoly on force is exercised 
through individuals, i.e., officials of 
government. Officials are ordinary peo- 
ple—not supermen or angels—as liable 
as anyone to the intoxicating effect of 
power and the temptation to use it 
arbitrarily. ... 

“The nearer the citizen is to the seat 
of government the more active will be 
his participation. The converse, I re- 
peat, is equally true. The more you 
centralize government, the less possible 
does government based on full discus- 
sion and understanding become... . 

Democracy vs. Tyranny 

“If we are to have democracy, and 
not tyranny, the Government’s monop- 
oly of power must be controlled. To 
control it in a large nation like the 
United States, it must be divided. 
Furthermore, to preserve citizens par- 
ticipation in government, local govern- 
ments must be strong, because the fur- 
ther the seat of the government gets 
away from the people the less can be 
their participation and control. Finally, 
and this is most important, the local 
governments must be efficient in the 
performance of their functions. Other- 
wise they will be lost by default, and 
they will lose by default quickly under 
the present trends to centralization. 
Our communities cannot survive as 
units of government under the corrupt 
and slipshod methods which brought 
about the shame of our cities fifty years 
ago, of which we have not yet cleared 
ourselves. 

“But there is another side to this 
question of community enterprise which 
has to do most directly with the aims 
of this conference. I refer to the future 
prosperity and health of non-govern- 
mental agencies and associations of 
citizens, responsible to no _ political 
party, who carry on great community 
and civic enterprises. Here I am talk- 
ing about a division of Labor and re- 
sponsibility between Governmental and 
non-governmental activities. We know 
that over the past generation the gov- 
ernment has taken over more and 
more of those functions that used to be 
the chief responsibilities of citizen 
groups. There has been various rea- 
sons for this, and one reason has been 
the failure of civic associations and 
vrivate contributions to handle prob- 


lems they were trying to meet. One 
can predict with certainty that the 
government will continue to occupy 
more and more of the field of public 
welfare if private agencies relax. 

“Nothing is clearer to me than the 
fact expressed a generation ago by 
Lord Acton that liberty is possible only 
in a society in which there are strong 
centers of organization and activity 
other than political. Against the mo- 
nopoly of governmental power we must 
constantly oppose the activities of 
private individuals and organizations 
with a public and civic purpose. Just 
as there must be a Division of Labor 
between the National governments and 
the municipal governments, so must we 
maintain a Division of Labor between 
governmental and _ non-governmental 
agencies and activities. ... 

Private Associations 

“I repeat that freedom is safe only 
in those nations in which all sorts of 
private associations interested in pub- 
lic questions, Chambers of Commerce, 
Labor Unions, Community Chests, So- 
cial Clubs, Garden Clubs, every Thurs- 
day afternoon bridge clubs, are able to 
thrive. Only in such organizations will 
we find the means to hold before the 
people fresh guiding ideas which give 
life to a Democracy. It is obvious that 
the totalitarian state, irrespective of 
whether it calls itself fascist or Demo- 
cratic, cannot afford to leave great 
power over public opinion in private 
hands 

“I don’t think we realize sufficiently 
how much modern life is doing to 
weaken the allegiance of the individual 
to the community. The idea of neigh- 
borhoods in the old-fashioned sense has 
disappeared in large measure in our 
urban centers, and yet man’s instinct 
calls for participation in community 
life. Happiness, friendliness, social 
peace are found only in settled com- 
munity relationships with each other. 
No one knows how much discontent and 
search for artificial stimulants spring 
from unconscious efforts to fill the void 
in our lives caused by the disappear- 
ance of the spirit of neighborliness. 
The autonomy of city life, the large 
amount of crime, mental disorders and 
family troubles which accompany high 
residential mobility are evidences of 
weakened community spirit. 


Community Membership 

“A strong America demands a United 
and Happy America, free of subversive 
social tensions and antagonisms. Un- 
less we can restore and maintain this 
sense of being a member of a commun- 
ity, at home among friends and neigh- 
bors, we cannot expect a united Amer- 
ica. I am not arguing for a return to 
the horse and buggy days with its coun- 


try store and cracker barrel club. The 
conversation around the cracker barrel 
may often have been trivial but its 
passing has left a vaccum in our society 
which is being filled in disturbing and 
unsettling ways 

“Of course the government has its 
responsibilities in this area. There is 
much that it can and must do, but time 
prevents me from expatiating on this 
phase of our problem. But there is 
much that government can’t do because 
of the very limitations of its function 
and outlook. 

“The sense of neighborhood cannot 
be restored by Government. It involves 
the development of a whole set of spon- 
taneous non-political relationships 
which are foreign to the nature of Gov- 
ernment. Unless we are willing to ac- 
cept the principle of the corporative 
state, as Mussolini called it, we must 
organize society more along lines of 
voluntary rather than 
along lines of coercion by Government. 
It is to this end that this new organiza- 
tion is dedicated. Nothing more signifi- 
cant to the American way of life can 
be conceived. Every person who un- 
derstands the matter of freedom will 
wish it unqualified success.” 


associations, 





SHOPPING CENTERS 


(Continued from Page 1) 
failures and mistakes than you do in 
an old well established center. As I 
said in the beginning the present day 
high costs of erecting shops introduces 
an entirely new factor for considera- 
tion. It may be that shop buildings 
twenty or twenty-five years old are 
yielding a rent that is satisfactory, but 
we must be careful not to let the ex- 
perience of shopping centers built dur- 
ing a low cost period lead us to the 
conclusion that pretty nearly any out- 
lying shopping center, even on today’s 
costs, will prove a sound investment. 

I know that a great many of us have 
recommended starting with a small 
group of eight or ten shops; having 
ample land for expansion; creating 
sufficient parking, etc.; but I am afraid 
we may have inspired too great expec- 
tation of rapid growth. We must 
realize it may be a long time before you 
can get enough additional merchants to 
make a center that will be a sound in- 
vestment for the developer. 

It should be understood that I am not 
taking the position that there are not 
many outlying sections in many of our 
cities which are growing rapidly and in 
which shopping centers should be 
established, and can be done on a pay- 
ing basis, but I do wish to urge in the 
very strongest terms that the whole 
situation be weighed and studied with 
exceeding care before investing in new 
outlying shopping centers. 
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CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICT 
PANEL STUDIES INDIANAPOLIS 
PROBLEMS 


At the invitation of the Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, the Urban 
Land Institutes’ Central Business Dis- 
trict Council conducted a three day 
panel session on downtown problems at 
the Indianapolis Athletic Club in May. 
Serving on the panel were, A. J. Stew- 
art of Louisville, Kentucky, Chairman 
of the Council; W. H. Ballard, Boston, 
Massachusetts; E. W. Bedford, Omaha, 
Nebraska; Cyril DeMara, Toronto, Can- 
ada; L. F. Eppich, Denver Colorado; 
Newton C. Farr, Chicago, Illinois; Paul 
L. McCord, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Henry S. Miller, Dallas, Texas; Fred W. 
Moe, New York, New York; G. Harvey 
Porter, Baltimore, Maryland; Walter S. 
Schmidt, Cincinnati, Ohio; Richard J. 
Seitzer, Philadeiphia, Pa., President of 
the Urban Land Institute; Seward H. 
Mott, Washington, D. C., Executive Di- 
rector: and Max S. Wehrly, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Assistant Director. 

Following the procedure used so suc- 
cessfully at the Richmond meeting in 
March, the panel conferred with Mayor 
Al Feeney and other city officials in 
the offices of the City Planning Com- 
mission on May 15, made an inspection 
tour of the city and analyzed their find- 
ings on the sixteenth, and met in a full 
day session with city officials and busi- 
ness leaders on the seventeenth. Rec- 
ommendations made during the Mon- 
day panel session included the follow- 
ing subjects: (1) The off-street park- 
ing in downtown Indianapolis—its solu- 
tion and financing. (2) Parking facili- 
ties in outlying districts. (3) Mass 
transportation and traffic problems. (4) 
Finding new sources of city revenue. 
(5) Integration of suburban 
(6) The Indianapolis redevelopment 
program. 

Indicative of the success of the In- 
dianapolis Panel are the following 
communications received after the 
meeting. 

“The City of Indianapolis is deeply 
appreciative of your efforts while giv- 
ing of your valuable time to serve as a 
member of the Urban Land Institute 
Panel held here May 15, 16, 17. This 
community will profit greatly because 
of your unselfish work and as Mayor I 
extend heartfelt thanks. Kindest per- 
sonal regards.” AL FEENEY, Mayor. 

“The benefits of your meetings here 
exceeded our greatest expectations. We 
have been on dead center in community 
planning from the start of the present 
administration until last week-end. 
Now the wheels are turning again, and 
I am confident that we are going to 
see progress develop along many lines. 
May I add this further appraisal of 


areas. 
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In Print 


“Parking Lots,” published in Public 
Management, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois, October 1947, 50c. 
Contains a resume of methods of 
financing and maintaining municipal 
parking facilities now in use in cities 
throughout the country. States now 
having legislation permitting cities 
to establish off-street facilities are: 
California, Connecticut, District of 
Columbia, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, New Hampshire, 
New York, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Dakota, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. In Kansas, 
Maryland, and Oklahoma certain cities 
are authorized to go into the parking 
business and in a few states, as in 
Texas, for example, cities are believed 
to have such powers under home rule 
or other provisions of state laws. 


“Government of the People, by the 
People, and for the people,” published 
by the United States Conference of 
Mayors, 730 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. A graphic re- 
port on the maladjustment between 
rural and urban representation in 
state legislatures. Examples: Wayne 
County, including Detroit, has 40% of 
the state’s population, 27% representa- 
tion in the lower house. In Los Angeles 
County, population 39%, State Senators 
212%. In Chicago the ratio is 51 to 37, 
and in Cleveland 16 to 7. Injuries to 
cities listed are: Blocking reapportion- 
ment, failure to authorize local action, 
upsetting local ordinances, voiding local 
taxes, preempting local tax sources, 
ripper bills, and destroying home rule. 


your work: The willingness of men of 
ability and experience to join in con- 
tributing to municipal advancement in 
this way is one of the factors that 
makes this the best country in the 
world. I hope it will be increasingly 
typical in many other lines of service.” 
WILLIAM H. Book, Executive Vice 
President of the Indianapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. 

“T want to thank you, your officers 
and board for bringing to Indianapolis 
such a distinguished panel as the Cen- 
tral Business District Council of the 
Urban Land Institute turned out to be. 
They were all practical men who had 
wrestled conference tables with 
common problems of cities for years, 
and they had a lot of right answers. 

“You assembled more than two hun- 
dred years of seasoned community ex- 
perience, the best in the world, and 
the community will be everlastingly 
grateful to you and the Chamber for 


over 


this master stroke of public service.” 
HAROLD HarTLEy, Indianapolis Times. 

Requests to hold similar meetings in 
several other cities during the next few 
months are now being considered by 
Urban Land Institute officials. 


“The Metropolitan Life’—A Study in 
Business Growth, by Marquis James. 
Viking Press, New York, 1947, price 
$5.00. An extremely well written his- 
tory of the growth of the life insurance 
business in general and the Metropoli- 
tan in particular. Builders and land 
developers will find the sections deal- 
ing with real estate investments and 
building of especial interest. 


“Public Improvements Program 1948- 
1953.” Philadelphia City Planning 
Commission, Market and Juniper 
Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 
Contains detailed recommendations for 
a six-year public works program. Un- 
der the city ordinance adopted in 1942, 
the planning commission is charged 
with the duty of preparing this recom- 
mended program annually for the ensu- 
Ing six-year period. 


“Parking is Everyone’s Problem,” by F. 
Warren Lovejoy—Traffic Quarterly— 
Eno_ Foundation, Saugatuck, Conn. 
April 1948. The author takes accessibil- 
ity to the downtown area of our cities 
as his keynote and builds up a case for 
— responsibility in solving the prob- 
em. 


“The Location of Industry” by Dwight 
Palmer, The Appraisal Journal, April 
1948. $1.75. The author points up some 
of the items on this subject which are 
too often overlooked by some students 
of urban development. 


“Proposed Transportation Plan,” Part 1, 
Detroit City Plan Commission, Febru- 
ary 1948. This is report No. 6 of a se- 
ries of master plan reports and deals 
with proposals for motor freight ter- 
minals and port facilities. 


“Your Home Town’s Future,” one of a 
series of excellent publications on com- 
munity development released by the 
New York State Department of Com- 
merce, 112 State Street, Albany 7, New 
York. Available on request. — 


Annual Report of the Indianapolis Re- 
development Commission covers the ac- 
the Commission 
through 1947 and an analysis of the 
second project to be undertaken. 
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“RK Model Township Building Code” for 
one and two family dwellings, Michi- 
gan Planning Commission, Lansing. A 
good guide for setting up building 
standards in outlying jurisdictions. 


“Accomplishments, 1947," Los Angeles 
City Planning Commission, Los An- 
geles, California. One of the best an- 
nual planning reports we have seen 
both as to content, interest, and presen- 
tation. 


“Building Ycur Town,” A Guidebook 


for Arkansas Community Develop- 
ment Committees, by the Arkansas Re- 
sources and Development Commission 
and State Chamber of Commerce, Little 
Rock. Contains practical suggestions 
for stimulating action by business and 
civic groups. 








